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upon his mind, there was no trace of it on his face, or in his                !
demeanour.    One might have thought that together with his                :
crown and robes he had thrown off all the cares of life. I took the liberty to remind him of the fortifications round Paris, which he had rather boastingly explained to me at the Tuileries, and also of the consultation, held by his order some                I
time before, with the view of providing against any case of               N
riots and barricades. How was it possible to think of such things at such a moment ? was his only reply. I said no more, but could not help thinking that the outbreak, which had dethroned him and sent his whole family adrift, was just the very moment for turning precaution to account. Both he and the Queen extolled in warm and affectionate terms the conduct of their son, the Due de Nemours. I had previously seen               , ^
M. Guizot and Madame Lieven after their arrival in London. They had travelled in the same train from Paris without knowing it.    The former told me that late on the night preceding                 II the King's departure in disguise, he had left the palace fully                 1 persuaded that on his return next morning he should find                 V the insurrection quelled.    Marshal Bugeaud was on horseback waiting for orders to attack the barricades.    Mol6, Odillon Barrot, and another, were with his Majesty.    Before giving                 j the decisive word one of them proposed that a parley should                   ; be first attempted, and  Louis  Philippe assented.    The experiment was made ; the reply was a threat to fire, the conse-                  > qucnce a loss of time irreparable and conclusive.    Early next                  i morning, probably after learning this unhappy denouement> M. Guizot was on his way to the legislative hall, when he met M. Piscatory, not long before French minister at Athens.                  | Persuaded by that gentleman that it would be useless, and                 J*1 indeed dangerous, for him to appear in the Assembly, he turned                 | aside with much reluctance, and took refuge in his friend's                 j house until the means of escape could be provided.''
Looking back from a distance of forty years it is difficult to realize the consternation with which all Europe regarded the upheaval of society which marked the famous year of                i
revolutions. One capital after another became a prey to bands of students, soldiers, or mere rabble, who paraded the streets,
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